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importance of the Empire as a political force varied in relation to the
competence of the successive holders of the office; but at all times the
political nurture of the Emperors was (to speak roughly) Teutonic, while
the imperial crown was a symbol but dimly understood by themselves.
Meanwhile the whole intellectual tradition, embalmed in the names of old
institutions, in the doctrines of jurisprudence, or in fragments of political
thought, was Italian, Roman, or even Hellenic, but in any case was a
thing apart from feudalism and all the political inventions proper to the
barbarians of the north. Hence to modern interpreters of the medieval
period the difficulty is to disentangle the study of political speculation from
the study of political movements; a difficulty augmented by the fact that
many of the institutions and customs most rich in their promise of modern
developments occupied little or no place in the conscious theories of
medieval authors. It is with theory, however, that this chapter is concerned,
Ideas incorporated only in social institutions, and never rising to the level
of conscious expression, we can scarcely pretend to examine. For much
the same reason it is well, too, to admit at once that the greater part of
the arguments employed in medieval controversies were weapons of
expediency forged to meet some passing crisis rather than serious products
of philosophical reflection. The struggle about Investiture, for example,
has played a notable part in our political histories, but in relation to the
progress of political thinking we may venture to doubt whether it has any
importance at all. At the most it was only a noisy illustration of the
wider problem, how to define the place of secular power within the economy
of the Church.

As compared with the Papacy, the medieval Empire was a fiction, but
there was nothing fictitious in the distaste of powerful monarchs for
submission to sacerdotal authority at the expense of their own. A lively
and typical example of the conflicts incidental to the new alliance of
Papacy and Empire is exhibited in the treatise of Hincmar of Rheims
(06. 882), "De Divortio Lotharii regis et Tetbergae reginae." Marriage
being admittedly a sacrament, divorce did not provide very favourable
ground for the assertion of royal independence, but the controversy served
to elicit some expressions of opinion with a reference wider than the
particular dispute. The plea of the royal advocates, Hincmar tells us,
was that the king derived his office (with the aid of hereditary succession)
from Divine authority and owed submission to no laws but those of God.
In reply to this pretension the archbishop refuses to admit the necessity
of any kingdom but the unum regnum which is also the "una ecclesia sub
uno rege et sacerdote Christo." If any enjoy the kingly title with special
reference to government of the people, they, no less than priest or prophet,
will rightly forfeit their office whenever they fail to perform the duties
annexed to its possession. After appealing to the Gelasian doctrine and
to Scriptural and modern precedents for the submission of kings to priests,
Ftmemar revives an old definition of rex (by Isidore of Seville), as one